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ABSTRACT 

An exploratory survey of firms concerning their need 
for specialists for pursuing trade in Pacific Rim markets is 
reported. The industries surveyed include food and agriculture, 
sportswear and sports equipment, and applied electronics. After an 
introductory section explaining the origins and development of the 
survey, the report presents the major findings relating to current 
and planned business-, current and needed expertise, and the supply of 
adequate job applicants in those industries. Implications of these 
findings for California's educational institutions, students, and 
public policy include these: (1) students of international business 
and Pacific Rim languages should not expect to find well-defined 
positions in these industries, but must demonstrate to each firm how 
they can help improve the firm's position or market attractiveness; 
(2) many small firms are unlikely to establish an entire position 
devoted to "secondary" market concerns, but will expect each employee 
to focus on their product; (3) contracting with consulting firms 
concerning foreign markets is common practice; (4) while many firms 
rely on either English or a founder's linguistic expertise, concern 
for foreign language skills is growing; and (5) statewide planning 
and coordination is needed to meet these needs. The informational 
survey is included. (MSE) 
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Summary 



This report discusses the findings from an explora* 
tory survey of firms in three selected California in- 
dustries - food and agriculture, sportswear and 
sports equipment, and applied electronics - concern- 
ing their need of specialists for pursuing business in 
countries around the Pacific. The survey stemmed 
from the Commission's 1987 report. Looking to Cali- 
fornia's Pacific Neighborhood: RoUs for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Pages 1-2 explain the origins and development of the 
survey; pages 2*7 present its miyor findings; and 
pages 7-9 identify five implications of the findings 
for California's educational institutions, students, 
and State educational policy. 

The Policy Development Committee of the Commis- 
sion discussed this report at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 12, 1988. Additional copies of the report may be 
obtained from the Library of the Commission at 
(916) 322-8031. Questions about the substance of 
the report may be directed to Dale M. Heckman of 
the Commission staff at (916) 322-8021 or Christina 
Olson at (916) 322-8681. 
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Education Needs of California Firms 
for Trade in Pacific Rim Markets 



Origins of the report 

In its June 1987 report, Looking to California's Pa- 
cific Neighborhood: Roles for Higher Education, the 
Commission reached the following conclusion (p. 24): 

One hundred fifty years ago, just before Cali- 
fornia embraced the United States, most Cali- 
fomians looked to their neighbors, near and 
far, on the Pacific for their collective well-be- 
ing. Ships came from the south, north, and 
west, bearing the people and goods that helped 
form a new ccsmopolitan culture on this edge of 
the vast Pacific basin. 

Now California has entered another pivotal 
moment of its history, when the times invite 
and urge its citizens to reorient themselves 
once more toward their own neighborhood of 
Pacific nations and states. We are already late 
in doing so. 

To determine with useful clarity what Califor- 
nia as a society needs to do to fulfill its rightful 
place in the Pacific neighborhood will require 
not only educational but also political and eco- 
nomic leadership. Schools and colleges are tak- 
ing significant initiative in this direction and 
appear ready to take more. Yet for all their 
imaginative and mostly local changes, to be- 
come part of a deliberate statewide develop- 
ment will require new information, new State- 
level dialogue, and new State-level decisions 
and coordination on the issues raised in this 
report. If approached with a due sense of their 
urgency, these issues can be resolved. To this 
end, the Commission is prepared to continue its 
analyses of them and to play a coordinating or 
convening role as appropriate in helping re- 
solve them. 

As the first step in continuing its analysis of these 
issues, the Commission authorized the stafi'to work 
with other interested organizations in learning from 



California employers about their need for workers 
knowledgeable about the Pacific Rim. The Commis- 
sion noted that **clearer and more precise estimates 
of need from the world of potential employers are an 
important part of a State strategy for closer links 
with the Pacific Rim," but it found no available an- 
swers to such questions as '*What kinds of special 
knowledge and skill will be needed''" and **What 
combinations of :hem will be in greatest demand?" 



Development of the survey 

To begin to answer such questions, staff* developed a 
survey questionnaire in Winter 1987-88 with cooper- 
ation from the California Department of Commerce, 
the California World Trade Commission, and the 
California Economic Development Corporation. The 
appendix to this report reproduces the questionnaire 
ard explains the methodology of the survey. Li brief, 
the questionnaire asked employers about any special 
knowledge and skills they presently use doing 
business with particular Pacific Rim countries and 
what they would plan to use within the next ten 
years. It distinguished between foreign language 
needs and others, such as knowledge of sociocultural 
or political and economic systems; and it asked 
whether employers had been able to find this exper- 
tise among prospective employees. 

Staff of the Commission, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the World Trade Commission agreed that 
rather than covering all fields of business and in- 
dustry, this exploratory survey should focus on three 
key industries that rank among the most active in 
California's international trade, and therefore are 
most likely to employ international expertise -- (1) 
food and agriculture; (2) sportswear and sports 
equipment; and (3) applied electronics, including 
telecommunications and computers. 

Among the 1,700 firms to which questionnaires were 
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mailed, 584, or 35 percent, sent back usable re- 
sponses within a month. Display 1 below shows the 
distribution of these responses by industry. While 
the exploratory nature of the survey should be em- 
phasized, and while these responses obviously do not 
reflect all California industries, they provide the 
first statewide statistics available to colleges and 
universities about three industries active in inter- 
national trade and their professional employment 
needs for serving Pacific markets. 



Findings from the survey 

Current and planned business 

Of the 584 firms responding, 70 percent reported 
that they presently do some portion of their business 
Mfith Pacific Rim countries. The countries, ranked 
by the proportion of respondents doing business with 
them (regardless of dollar volume of the transac- 
tions), are shown in Display 2 at the right. As can be 
seen, the Asian countries of Japan, Taiwan, Korea, 
China/Hong Kong, and Singapore lead this list, fol- 
lowed by Australia and New Zealand. Experts on 
the region caution, however, that this ranking is in 
rapid flux and that California trade with China and 
Hong Kong continues to gain momentum while Ja- 
pan has become a "mature'' market. Ch'na and 



DISPLAY 2 Countries Named as Sources 

of Business by Responding Firms, Spring 1988 



Country 


Rank 


PprC0 n f 


Japan 


1 


22.1% 


Taiwan 


2 


15.7 


Korea 


3 


12.3 


China and Hong Ilong 


4 


11.7 


Singapore 


5 


8.2 


Australia 


6 


8.1 


New Zealand 


7 




Mexico 


7 


2.8 


Other Latin America 


8 


2.6 


Indonesia 


9 


2.0 


Philippines 


10 


1.7 


Thailand 


11 


1.3 


Canada 


12 


0.5 


Oceania (Islands) 


13 


0.3 



Note: Only the top 14 countries plus Oceania are listed here, out 
of more than 40 Pacific countries toUl. As noted *n the text, 
trade experts report that fourth-ranked China and Hong Kong 
are increasing their trade with California at a higher rate than 
top-rated Japan, Taiwan, and Korea. Percentages do not total 
100 percent since companies commonly named more than one 
country with which they do business. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission staff 
analysis. 



DISPLAY 1 Surveyed and Responding Firms, by Industry 

Type of Firm 
Food and Agriculture 
Sportswear and Equipment 
Electronics 
Total 

• Note: Some of the "Food and Agriculture" responses came from marketing organizaUons, such as cooperatives or growers' associations, that 
represent Kores of farm corporations. The numbers surveyed and responding are therefore deceptively smaU, considering the portion of 
this mdustry actually represented by them. A small number of respondenU in the "Food and Agriculture" category indicated that their 
firms were involved in manufacturing or services. As a result, some of these responses were not UUied as within any of the three industrial 
categories, thus creating minor discrepancies in totals. 

Source; California Postsecondary Education Commission staff analysis. 



Number Number Responses as a Percentage 

Surveyed Responding of Total Questionnaires Mailed 

162* 105 64% 

245 87 36 

1.360 392 28 

1J67 584 35% 
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Hong Kong may soon displace Taiwan » these experts 
advise, in terms of trade with California firms. 

Among the 70 percent of the firms currently doing 
business with Pacific Rim countries, over half dc less 
than 10 percent of their total business volume in this 
market. Display 3 lists the companies by size cate- 
gory and shows in one column the percentage with 
Pacific region clients now and, in the other, the addi- 
tional percentage planning to expand into these 
markets over the next decade. (Display 4 shows 
these same data graphically.) Generally the larger 
the firms, the more likely they already do some por- 
tion of their current business with Pacific Rim coun- 
tries. For example, 93 percent of the firms with over 



DISPLAY 3 Percent of Firms Currently 
Doing Business or Planning to Do Business 
with Pacific Rim Countries, by Size of Firm 



Number of Employees 


Currently 
EnwKed 


Planning 
To Besin 


11-25 


63-^ 


17% 


26-100 


66 


18 


101-250 


78 


15 


251-500 


88 


0 


501-1,000 


80 


5 


1.001 and Over 


93 


0 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commisaion staff 
analysis. 



DISPLAY 4 Percent of Firms Currently 
Doing Business or Planning to Do Business 
with Pacific Rim Countries, by Size of Firm 



u L 



11% 



lift 



7t« 



Cummi 



Source: Display 3. 
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a thousand employees are already involved, com- 
pared to only 63 percent of the smallest ones sur-vey- 
ed - those with from 1 1 to 25 employees. 

Displays 3 and 4 also show that among even these 
small firms, 80 percent may be involved within the 
decade, as may 93 percent of those with from 101 to 
250 employees. In contrast, among firms larger than 
250, most that have not entered the market do not 
plan to do so 

Display 5 at the top of page 4 shows that firms in 
California's sporting goods and sportswear industry 
are less involved in Pacific Rim trade, have fewer 
plans to become involved, and express far less need 
for Pacific Rim language and marketing expertise 
than those in either the electronics or food and agri- 
culture industries. In terms of employment, then. 
Pacific Rim specialists would be better advised to 
search for career opportunities in the latter fields 
than in the former. 



Current and needed expertise 

What kinds of special knowledge for commerce on 
the Pacific do these California firms employ? And 
what kinds do they expect to employ? Thirty-seven 
percent of the firms responded that they employ per- 
sons who use a non-English Pacific Rim language in 
the course of their work, but this percentage is high- 
er than those whose external Pacific Rim dealings 
require such languages, since it includes agribusi- 
nesses that hire Hispanic field managers and at least 
some manufacturing firms that employ Asian immi- 
grants who simply speak their native tongue at 
work. But 24 percent presently employ staff "whose 
job requires special knowledge of cultural, economic, 
or political systems of a country on the Pacific." So 
undoubtedly between a third and a fourth of all the 
responding firms depend on some employees' com- 
munication expertise for conducting their trade with 
clients in Pacific Rim countries. In fact, some re- 
spondents noted that they need this expertise for use 
here. For instance, the sales director of a Van Nuys 
corporation replied, "We need the language skills to 
be responsive to customers in the California market 
itself." 

Display 6 shows that Mandarin and/or Cantonese 
Chinese, Spanish, and Japanese account for the bulk 
of responses regarding currently used languages, 
with Korean and Vietnamese used by less than 10 
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DISPLAY 5 Pacific-Rim Characteristics of Responding Firms, by Industry 
CharacUriatic 



Currently doing business or planning 
to do business with Pacific-Rim countries 

Currently employing or planning to employ 
Pacific-Rim expertise 

Currently employing persons needing non-E4iglish 
Paciiic-Rim language skills 

Planning to employ Pacific-Rim experts within 
the next ten years 



Food and 
Agriculture 

N= 105 



75% 



36 



37 



44 



Sportswear and 
Equipment 

N = 86 



64% 
26 
24 
24 



Applied 
Electronics 
Ns392 

92% 
47 
40 
48 



Total 

85% 
42 
37 
44 



Source: California Postsacondary Education Commission staff analysia. 



DISPLAY 6 PacifiC'Rim Languages Currently 
Used by Responding Firms 



Unffuaffa 


Rank 


Percent 


Mandarin or Cantonese 






Chinese 


1 


32.6% 


Spanish 


2 


21.9 


Japanese 


3 


20.1 


Korean 


4 


8.1 


Vietnamese 


5 


5.6 


Thai 


6 


3.6 


French 


7 


2.3 


Malay/Indonesian 


8 


1.3 


Others 




2.5 



Note: Percentages do not total 37 because some Hrma use more 
than one non-Eaglish language, and some did not specify which 
language la used. 

Source: California Postaecondary Education Commission staff 
analysis. 



percent, and Thai, French, Malay/Indonesian, and 
others used by less than 5 percent. 

In response to the question, '^What is the title of the 
position and its level within the firm"* of employees 
using a non-English language, 35 percent of the 
firms using a non-English language reported that 
the position involved middle management, including 
overseas representatives, while an equal percentage 
indicated it involved local production. FoIIow-up 
telephone conversations with some of the respon- 
dents revealed that the positions ranged from local 



welding managers who needed Japanese language 
skills to communicate with Japanese firms on tech- 
nical matters U> brokers or agents who market prod- 
ucts abroad and require a strong command of local 
languages as well as knowledge of import/export 
systems and local customs. Some of these follow-up 
comments indicated that when companies need spe- 
cific ongoing expertise in a non-English language, 
they prefer to hire foreign nationals or "native 
speakers" rather than Americans who have acquired 
the language by other means. As the executive of 
one San Francisco Bay firm noted, **Japanese trad- 
ing companies do a good job of providing support vis- 
a-vis language." 

In most cases, respondents indicated that employees 
who needed non-English languages in their v^ork did 
not receive additional compensation for this skill but 
rather had either landed the job because of having 
the skill or knew the skill would be required as part 
of the job description. The executive of a Sacramento 
firm stated, '•No specific salary increment is paid for 
language skills, but communication skill is implicit 
in working effectively, and employees are compen- 
sated for being good at their work." 

As noted earlier, some 24 percent of the responding 
firms report that they presently employ someone 
whose job requires special knowledge of cultural, 
economic, or political systems of a country on the Pa- 
cific." It seems clear from their responses that they 
favor candidates with extensive, direct experience in 
the country or culture of the language, rather than 
fluency alone. For example, "It's more important to 
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know culture than language,"* said the executive of a 
Salinas firm. **Knowledge of the Japanese language 
and Japanese business methods would be helpful,'' 
replied the director of marketing for a Bakersfield 
corporation. And **we hire local promotion represen- 
tatives in Far East countries specifically because of 
their knowledge of local languages and cuUures" 
stated the director of foreign market developmt^nt of 
a Fresno firm. 

As would be expected, a greater proportion of the 
large companies than of small ones currently employ 
such specialists (Display 7). The marketing services 



DISPLAY 7 Percent of California Firms 
Currently Employing Cultural, Economic, or 
Political Expertise About Pacific-Rim Countries, 
by Number of Employees 



Number of Emolovees 


Percent 


11-25 


18% 


26-100 


26 


101-250 


31 


251-500 


53 


501-1.000 


25 


1,001 and More 


68 



Source: California Postaecondary Education Commission stafT 
analysis. 



manager of one Los Angeles firm illustrated the 
problem: '*We are a small company and cannot hire 
specialists at this time; however, company execu- 
tives are engaged in foreign language training at 
the community college level." 

Display 8 shows the Pacific Rim countries ranked by 
number of California firms that currently employ 
staff with knowledge of specific countries around the 
Pacific. As can be seen, they mention Japan twice as 
frequently as any other country, followed by Tai- 
wan, Korea, and China/Hong Kong. As noted ear- 
lier, trade experts indicate that such rankings are 
likely to change considerably in the near future. 

Some 44 percent of the responding firms say they 
plan to employ persons with Pacific Rim knowledge 
and skills during the next ten years (Display 5), 
while a few more hope to do so. Among the 44 per- 
cent, those firms with fewer than 100 employees in- 
dicate they plan to use specialists' knowledge at 



DISPLAY 8 Pacific-Rim Countries Ranked by 
Number of California Firms Currently 
Employing Cultural, Economic, or Political 
Expertise About Them 



Country 


Rank 


Percent 


Japan 


1 


29.5% 


Taiwan/Formosa 


2 


14.2 


Republic of Korea 


3 


13.2 


China and Hong Kong 


4 


12.6 


Singapore 


5 


7.4 


"All Asia" 


6 


5.8 


Mexico 


7 


3.1 


Other Latin America 


8 


2.8 


Australia 


8 


2.8 


New Zealand 


8 


2.8 


Indonesia 


9 


l.S 


Philippines 


9 


1.5 



Note: Percentages do not total 24 because some flrma men- 
tioned more than one country, and some did not specify a par- 
ticular one. 

Source: Califbmia Poatsecondary Education Commission staff 
analysis. 



about tvrioi the rate they currently employ such per- 
sons. Among firms employing more than 100 work- 
ers» the planned increase is about 30 percent. 
Among the three industries surveyed. Display 5 
showed that proportionately twice as many elec- 
tronics firms plan to seek such expertise as do sports- 
wear and sporting goods firms - 48 to 24 percent - 
with food and agriculture firms in between at 44 
percent. 

Overall, it seems safe to estimate that, across the 
three industries polled, employment of persons with 
this special knowledge and skills will increase by at 
least 15 percent through the 1990s. But it is also 
noteworthy that hardly more than half of all firms 
who either already do business or plan to do business 
around the Pacific also expect to employ special ex- 
pertise pertinent to the countries and cultures of 
their clients - a finding that poses questions about 
company strategies for competing beyond the short 
term. 

From the evidence of this survey, California firms 
with fewer than 250 employees hold more potential 
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than larger firms for employing graduates with vari- 
ous international skills, since these moderate-sized 
companies are the ''new growth" zone rather than 
large corporations in needing expertise for exploring 
new markets. The executive of a large electronics 
corporation seated that while firms such as his tend 
to staff their marketing offices in foreign countries 
with local residents, medium-sized firms cend to 
look for California residents who are international- 
ly trained.** Display 9 below shows the number of 
these firms by size, type of industry, and location in 
northern as opposed to southern California. 



Supply of adequate applicants 

Some 4 percent of the respondents reported that 
their firms had failed to find candidates with the 
knowledge or skills related to the Pacific Rim that 
their firms had sought. Unfortunately, their re- 
sponses do not include information about which 
skills and knowledge their company had sought nor 
how they had gone about their search. A greater 
problem is that, for all the other responding com- 
panies, one cannot determine from this survey what 
level of capability they have been content with. Al- 



DISPLAY 9 Number of Responding Firms Currently Employing or Planning to Employ Pacific Rim 
Expertise, by Industry, Number of Employees, and Region 



Number of EmoloveM 


Reffion of the SUU 


PoAfI JinH 

F UVU SUU 


0|iurwBwcsr BnQ 


AppilflO 




Asriculture 


Eauioment 


Electronics 


Total 


11-25 


Nort^iem California 


10 


4 


18 


32 




Southern California 


_2 


_S 


11 


IS 




Total 


12 


10 


29 


51 


26-100* 


Northern California 


3 


0 


43* 


46 




Southern California 


_2 


_5 


24* 


M 




Total 


5 


5 


67 


77 


101-250 


Northern California 


4 


1 


22 


27 




Southern California 


_2 


_0 


12 


1£ 




Total 


6 


1 


35 


42 


251-500 


Northern California 


2 


0 


18 


20 




Southern California 


_0 


_0 


_7 


-2 




Total 


2 


0 


25 


27 


501-7,000 


Northern California 


1 


1 


3 


5 




Southern California 


_1 


_0 


_3 






Total 


2 


i 


6 


9 


1,001 and Up 


Nor^ern California 


1 


0 


14 


15 




Southern California 


_2 






JL 




Total 


3 


0 


19 


22 


Size Unknown 


Northern California 


6 


2 


2 


10 




Southern California 


_2 


_3 




_S 




Total 


8 


5 


3 


16 


Total 




38 


22 


184 


244 



* Among rtapoiiMi from electronic/computar/applianca firms in Southern California, in thia size category alone were ten *'maybe's." ''not 
sure,** and the like, while in Northern California there were four "may be>.** 

Source; California Postaecondary Education Commission staff analysis. 
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though it was not the topic of our inquiry, a number 
also complained about the poor general skills of ap* 
plicants in such areas as written f«nd oral communi- 
cation, mathematics, and coopeiative work habits. 
**More important than training specl^c to marketing 
in the Pacific Rim is to give us better basic training"* 
said the respondent of a San Francisco manufactur- 
ing firm. **We can't find the electronics engineers we 
need," said an executive of a Silicon Valley communi- 
cations firm; '^hy worry about 'cultured" And the 
president of a Marysville agricultural company 
stated, **It is very difficult to find people with both 
language capability and technical competence." 
Other respondents repeatedly noted that applicants 
must combine a knowledge of Pacific cultures, lan- 
guages, or economic-political systems with such 
technical experience as production, marketing, or 
management and such specific knowledge as export- 
import regulations, contract negotiations, and trans- 
portation. 

Clearly, many fikms seek foreign nationals who 
claim expertise in both the language and customs of 
other countries rather than Californians. As the 
president of a San Jose firm said, '*Were we search* 
ing for a person with Asian language skills, we 
would hire a person whose native language was 
Asian, provided he had business skills also." 

In any case, the questionnaire at this point could 
only open a much-needed dialogue between Califor- 
nia entrepreneurs and scholars from various disci- 
plines. The issue of '*need" and satisfaction in the 
era of Pacific competition, is complex and changing, 
and one that many businesses evidently are still 
sorting out for themselves. 

The '*4 percent finding," for example does noMemon- 
strate that California's higher education institu* 
tions have prepared 96 percent of the expertise 
sought by California firms in this matter; nor does it 
reveal where or how candidates were sought or 
found. Furthermore, in view of the current unfavor- 
able balance of trade, this figure does not demon- 
strate that 96 percent of California firms have em- 
ployed the capabilities they might need for success- 
fully competing in new Pacific marketplaces, nor the 
extent to which California firms must still employ 
talent from outside California. Thus, the present in- 
quiry should be seen as opening, rather than con- 
cluding, a needed dialogue. 



Conclusions 

The findings of this exploratory survey support the 
1986 conclusion of the California Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation that ''California businesses re- 
quire workers whose basic skills include a knowl 
edge of the languages, histories, and traditions of our 
trading partners" (p IV-40). Firms in the three dy- 
namic industries surveyed by the Commission over- 
whelmingly are interested in developing business 
around the Pacific Basin: At least 80 percent either 
are currently involved in Pacific Rim trade or plan to 
be involved within the decade, - very often in more 
than one country - and many recognize that this 
international trade will require new competence on 
their part. 

At the same time, it appears likely that many if not 
most California firms heretofore have depended on 
foreign nationals for their success in Pacific Rim 
trade, when they have employed any special exper- 
tise for that region. 

These findings have several implications for Califor- 
nia's academic institutions, their students, and their 
faculty members: 

• First, studentj of international business and of 
Pacific Rim languages and cultures should not ex- 
pect to locate well-defined positions awaiting 
them in these industries, although some surh po* 
sitions do exist. Rather, they may need to demon- 
strate how they can help a particular firm im- 
prove its position or its attractiveness in a given 
foreign market and to propose doing such work. 
Otherwise most firms are likely to seek their 
needed expertise among other candidates — 
among them, foreign nationals, and non-residents 
with Pacific-Rim languages. The common axiom, 
'^education creates jobs," probably has its clearest 
meaning here, and colleges and universities 
should help prepare their internationally-oriented 
students for this task of "selling" themselves to 
prospective employers. 

• Second, many small firms of less than 100 em- 
ployees are unlikely to establish an entire position 
devoted to "secondary" concerns regarding a po- 
tential market area; instead they will expect em- 
ployees to have a primary focus on their product. 
As a result, few graduates can expect to find em- 
ployment in these industries simply on the basis 
of language or cultural skills. Instead, they will 
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n^ed to combine these liberal arts skills with tech- 
nical business expertise. 

Integrating technical expertise and cultural 
awareness is not a new idea to California's higher 
education institutions. Within the Lniversity of 
California, for example, UCLA has recently added 
new expertise on China and Japan to its law 
school faculty; the Berkeley campus has begun a 
joint master's degree program in business admin- 
istration and Asian studies; and the San Diego 
campus has international management built into 
its master's programs. But on many campuses, 
the creating of such combinations of '^traditional" 
disciplines falls entirely to the students' own ini- 
tiative. Faculty from modern languages, political 
science, business, law, and other disciplines 
should continue discussions with one another in 
order to help students build these academic com- 
binations. 

• Third, a common practice among small- to mid- 
sized firms that is evident from this survey is that 
of contracting with consulting firms for handling 
many tasks related to dealing yrith foreign mar- 
kets. Often these consulting firms are themselves 
foreign owned and operated - having been estab- 
lished to contract with American industry. There 
may be increasing place for Californian consult- 
ing groups, therefore, th^.i; combine a variety of 
expertise on the cultures, commerce, and the legal 
and commercial systems in major Pacific Rim 
markets. An anaiogy would be those diversified 
law firms where professionals specialize in differ- 
ent branches of the law but combine their distinc- 
tive expertise in collaborating to solve the specific 
problems of their clients. American consultants 
must demonstrate a similar ability to bring wide- 
ranging expertise to the particular needs of each 
client. Students with international expertise and 
business know-how may be able to join or even 
create such consultancies for small- and medium- 
sized client firms in California. 

• Fourth, respondents revealed that some company 
ofGces still operate in the ''Let them speak En- 
glish** mode that worked well enough around the 
Pacific after V/orld War II. Proportionately more, 
however, appear to depend on their founder's or 
chief executive's linguistic background as well as 
that person's contacts in the other marketplace. 
An executive of a 60-person firm in southern Cali- 



fornia commented on his firm's future need for 
communicating in the language of its marketing 
area by saying, "For now, the fact that English is 
the world's business language saves us." His an- 
xiety about the future seemed evident. In most 
responses, the ability to communicate and get 
along well in a foreign culture was nearly taken 
for granted - i.e., either checked with no further 
comment by the respondent or else assigned to a 
native speaker, perhaps hired in the other country 
where business was to be done. In almost all 
cases, language ability appears subordinate to the 
business topics that are the subjects of commu- 
nication, except where interpreters may be hired 
for high-level international meetings or liuguists 
are employed to translate instructions and other 
material into other languages. 

For monitoring California's progress toward effec- 
tive use of its rich resources for acquiring non-En- 
glish languages, the State would need to gather 
different statistics from those it presently gathers. 
The number of '^majors" in a modern language, for 
example, proviv es little help for projecting or esti- 
mating '^manpower" for commercial employment 
purposes. What would provide more adequate 
(though not ideal) data would be the numbers of 
students tested at a certain proficiency level such 
as "Foreign Service Standard: Intermediate-High 
Stage 3," Short of that, a proxy measure of enroll- 
ment figures in, say, the seventh semester of a 
language would help planning on a statewide 
basis. Ideally it should also be possible to know 
how many Californians with some higher educa- 
tion have, from whatever source, a near fluency in 
another Pacific Rim tongue. A survey of private 
"Saturday schools" would help greatly. In the 
case of students in California higher education, 
their language proficiency should be reported 
along with their actual major or specialization. 

• Finally, throughout California higher education, 
scholars in various disciplines have taken the 
initiative to work with interested business groups 
and government agencies in helping fill education 
and training needs in the realm of world trade. It 
is less clear, however, that such initiative and col- 
laboration are sustained at a statewide level, let 
alone at regional or even campus-wide levels, or 
with small and medium-sized California firms 
that are the most numerous potential employers 
of specialists in the Pacific Rim. 
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The Legislature's Joint Committee for Review of 
the Master Plan for Higher Education has con- 
cluded, ^'We do not have effective mechanisms ca- 
pable of assisting university planning. It is diffi- 
cult to determine those areas in which the State 
may need more investment . . " (p. 117). Faculty 
and administrators' ongoing dialogue with busi- 
ness executives, especially from small and medi- 
um-sized California firms, can improve this plan- 
ning. There may be need for a new kind of link- 
age or conferring at the State level, to enhance 
the ^^fit" between those institutions that prepare 
students to assume positions in international 
commerce and those firms desiring to develop Pa- 
cific-Rim markets. One respondent suggested a 
series of seminars in his region of the State on the 
manpower questions raised by the survey. **Man- 
power planning^ may sound too rigid a term to 
use; many still think of it as **2L number of posi- 
tions will be out there to be filled, so Y number of 
persons must be trained." Yet some kind of in- 
formed, ongoing liaison on a California- wide scale 
seems necessary to accelerate the State's full and 
balanced participation in the growing and com- 
plex trading of the emerging Pacific community. 

As two executives of a manufacturing Hrm in the 
Bay Area wrote, **One specific area of concern we 
share is . . . that American industry lacks some of 

the competitive capability we so desperately need 

This requires intelligent cooperation between post- 
secondary resources and the business community. 
Until that linkage is established, . . . the resources of 
higher education for this region will not be properly 
utilized." 
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Methodological appendix 

Pages 13 and 15 reproduce the cover letter and 
questionnaire used to gather the information sum- 
marized in this report. As can be seen, the question- 
naire did not attempt to distinguish between import 
and export activities, despite the fact that such in- 
formation would help improve understanding of the 
dynamics or strategies of competition of the respon- 
dents. Commission staff accepted the strong advice 
of other agencies that such questions would appear 
as seeking ^^proprietary information" and therefore 
interfere seriously with the response rate. 

The survey used the Commission's 1987 report Look- 
ing to California's Pacific Neighborhood to define 



''Pacific Rim": ''All those lands with coastline on the 
Pacific Ocean," which includes more than 40 sepa- 
rate countries, counting the small island nations. 
The questionnaire furthermore listed ten languag^^s 
other than English as Pacific Basin languages. 

Several mailing lists were used to select the sample, 
each from a professional vendor of industrial lists 
and as many firms in a given industry as possible, in 
both northern and southern areas of California. In 
the three chosen industries combined, somewhat 
over 1,700 tirms and current contact officers were 
listed. A total of 78 questionnaires were returned as 
undeliverable, and some companies were excluded 
from final tallies because their actual headquarter 
offices are located outside California and there 
seemed to be no hiring authority in their California 
operation. 

How large a sample of California firms did this mail- 
ing represent? Obviously the sample cannot ofi*er a 
precise statistical reflection of California business 
Airms overall by industry. In fact, no surveyor should 
imply such precision without a current and complete 
master list of aU California firms, arrayed alphabet- 
ically or in some logical order. The California Em- 
ployment Development Department (EDO) provided 
statistics showing the total number of incorporated 
firms within California, by size and for certain in- 
dustrial categories. In the EDO information, two in- 
dustries (agriculture and electronic-electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers) seem to coincide closely with 
two of those used in the Commission's survey. Sub- 
tracting those firms with ten or fewer employees 
(again, as in the Commission survey), the numbers 
of incorporated firms in California for the two indus- 
tries and the number surveyed are shown in Display 
10 at the right. 



Display 11 below shows the distribution of the sam- 
ple size of firm (number of employees) and indus- 
try.. 



DISPLAY 10 Incorporated Firms in Two 
Industries in California with More than Ten 
Employees, and Number Surveyed 

Electronics Food and Agriculture 

Number of Firms 2,160 8,324 

Number Surveyed 1,360 162 

Note: Some **Food and Agriculture" responses came from 
marketing organizations such as cooperatives or growers' 
associations, that represent scores of farm corporations; the 
numbers surveyed and responding are therefore deceptively 
small, considering the portion of this industry they actually 
represent. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission staff 
analysis. 



DISPLAY 11 Distribution of Respondents 
by Size of Firm 



Size Total Number Percentage 



11-25 


146 


24% 


27-100 


239 


40 


101-250 


78 


13 


251-500 


36 


6 


501-1,000 


20 


3 


1,001 and Up 


28 


5 


Did not state size 


36 


6 



Soutce: California Posuecondary Education Commission staff 
analysis. 
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STATE OP CALIFORNIA 



GEORGE DEUKMEJIAN, Govtmor 



1020 TWELFTH STREET 
• SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95814 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



(916) 445-7933 




March 18. 1988 



Dear 



As Governor DejkmeJIan stated Ih opening his recent Pacific Rim 
Roundtabia (October IS, 1987), 

Tv«o-th1rds of California's International trade 1s done 
wl^.h nations stretching across Asia and Latin America. 
This region ... has grown Into an economic marvel that 
underscores the universal power of peaceful enter- 
prise ... . It Is my hope that we can forge a strong 
partnership dedicated to advancing prosperity throughout 
the Pacific comnunlty. 

In the State's effort to facilitate Increased California trade, our 
educational Institutions need more specific Information about pres- 
ent and planned requirements of California firms for people educated 
to do business In the Pacific region. This region Includes Asian 
and Latin American countries as well as English-speaking and Island 
neighbors. 

Your firm has been carefully — and not randomly — selected to 
help Inform us about educational needs of companies In your field. 
This survey does not seek any proprietary Information, such as the 
name of your firm or its products. But please help us to help you 
and California by providing as specific Information as you can. 

The accompanying survey was developed in cooperition with the Cali- 
fornia Department of Commerce, Office of Economic Research, and the 
California World Trade Commission. 

Please respond to the 10 questions on the survey form and send it 
to us by April 8 with any further comments you wish. You will be 
helping California's colleges to plan for meeting the needs of busi- 
ness on the Pacific Rim. We appreciate your consideration. 



Cordially, 



William H. Pickens 
Executive Director 



WHP/kc 



Enclosure 



ERIC 
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ASSESSMENT OF PACIFIC RIM RELATED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

OF CALIFORNIA BUSINESSES 

This brief survey seeics information for planning educational programs. California colleges and 
universities need to know the requirements of businesses for preparing personnel to do business in 
the Pacific region. Do not include any proprietary information such as the name of your firm or 
products. Your response by April 8, 1988 will be warmly appreciated. 

1. Type of firm: Manufacturing □ Agriculture □ Services □ Other □ 
Approximate number of employees: 

2. Does your firm do business with Pacific Rim countries? 

YesQ 

If so, approximately what percentage of firm's total is in Pacific region? % 

Which Pacific Rim countries? 

NoD 

If not, does it plan to uo so in the next ten years? Yes □ No □ 

3. Does your firm employ any staff who use a non*£nglish, Pacific*Rim language* in the course of 
their work? Yes □ No □ 

If so, which languages? 

What is the title of their position(s) and their level in the firm? 



[^''Pacific Rim** languages commonly include Spanish, Cantonese, Mandarin, Japanese, 
Malay/Indonesian, Korean, Thai, Vietnamese, French, Russian.] 

4. Do these employees receive additional compensation for foreign language skills? Yes □ No □ 

If yes, what kind of compensation? 

5. Does your firm employ anyone whose job requires special knowledge of cultural, economic, 
or political systems of a Pacific Rim country? Yes □ No □ 

If yes, which countries/cultures? 

6. Does your firm plan to employ persons with such skills in the next ten years? O 
YesD NoQ 

(a) Knowledge of history/tiuiture? □ (b) Knowledge of economic/political system? Q 

^^(c) Skills in 

Please elaborate: 



7. Has your firm searched for new employees with such capabilities and failed to find them? Yes IZI 

; NoQ 

Additional comments: 



Optional for follow*up contact: Name/Title 

Telephone 




Thank you for your prompt help. 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 

This survey Is conducted In cooperation with the California Department of Commerce 

and the California World Trade Commission. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecoadary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Membars of the Commiaaioii 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep* 
resent the gensfral public* with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1989, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero, Vice Chairperson 

Cms Reynoeo, Sacramento 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto, Chairperson 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; representing the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; representing the 
Trustees of the California State University 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; representing the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; representing the 
Chairman of the Council for Private Postsecondary 
Educational Institutions 

Kenneth L. Peters, Tarzana; representing the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; representing 
California's independent colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to **assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education rejources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student suui societal needs." 

To this snd, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
prstsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tution?, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these fbnctions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of a meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

The Commission issues some 40 to 50 reports each 
year on major issues confronting California postsec- 
ondary education, and it makes these publications 
available without charge while supplies last. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; telephone (916) 
446-7933. 



EDUCATION NEEDS OF CALIFORNIA FIRMS 
FdR TRADE IN PACIFIC RIM MARKETS 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Offii^'e, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88*27 Proposed Construction of Off-Campus Com- 
munity College Centers in Western Riverside Coun- 
ty: A Report to the Governor and Legislature in Re- 
sponse to a Request of the Riverside and Mt Scm Ja- 
cinto Conmiunity College Districts for Capital Funds 
to Build Permanent Off-Campus Centers in Norco 
and Moreno Valley and South of Sun City (June 
1988) 

88-28 Annual Report on Program Review Activi- 
ties, 1986-87: The Twelfth in a Series of Reports to 
the Legislature and the Governor on Program Re- 
view by Commission Staff and California's Public 
Colleges and Universities (June 1988) 

88-29 Diversification of the Faculty and Staff in 
California Public Postsecondary Education from 
1977 to 1987: The Fifta in the Commission's Series 
of Biennial Reports on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity in California's Public Colleges and Universities 
(September 1988) 

88-30 Supplemental Report on Academic Salaries, 
1987-88: A Report to the (jovemor and Legislature 
in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 51 
(1965) and Subsequent Postsecondary Salary Legis- 
lation (September 1988) 

88-31 The Role of the California Postsecondary Ed- 
ucation Commission in Achieving Educational Equi- 
ty in California: The Report of the Commission's Spe- 
cial Committee on Educational Equity, Cruz Reyno- 
so.CAoir (September 1988) 

88-32 A Comprehensive Student Information Sys- 
tem, by John G. Harrison: A Report Prepared for the 
Califomia Postsecondary Education Commission by 
the Wyndgate Group, Ltd. (September 1988) 

88-33 Appropriations in the 1988-89 State Budget 
for the Public Segments of Higher Education: A 
Staff Report to the Califomia Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission (September 1988) 

88-34 Legislation Affecting Higher Education En- 
acted During the 1987-88 Session: A Staff Report to 
the Califomia Postsecondary Education Commission 
(October 1988) 
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88-35 Meeting California's Adult Education Needs: 
Recommendations to the Legislature in Response to 
Supplemental Language in the 1988 Budget Act (Oc- 
tober 1988) 

88-36 Implementing a Comprehensive Student In- 
formation System in California: A Recommended Plan 
of Action (October 1988) 

88-37 Proposed Establishment of San Jose State 
Universit/s Tri-County Center in Salinas: A Report 
to the Governor and Legislature in Response to a Re- 
quest by the Califomia State University for Funds to 
Create an Off-Campus Center to Serve Monterey, 
San Benito, and Santa Cruz Counties (October 1988) 

88-38 Progress in Implementing the Recommenoa- 
tions of the Commission's 1987 Report on Strength- 
ening Transfer and Articulation: A Staff Report to 
the Califomia Postsecondary Education Commission 
(October 1988) 

88-39 Proposition 98 - The Classroom Instruction 
Improvement and Accountability Act: A Staff Analy- 
sis for the Califomia Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission (October 1988) 

88-40 The Fourth Segment: Accredited Indepen- 
dent Postsecondary Education in California. The 
Fifth in a Series of Reports on the Financial Condi- 
tion of California's Regionally Accredited Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities (December 1988) 

88-41 Beyond Assessment: Enhancing the Learning 
and Development of California's Changing Student 
Population. A Report in Response to the Higher Edu- 
cation Talent Development Act of 1987 (Assembly 
Bill 2016; Chapter 1296, Statutes of 1987) (Decem- 
ber 1988) 

88-42 The Role of the Commission in Achieving Ed- 
ucational Equity: A Declaration of Policy (December 
1988) 

88-43 Education Needs of Califomia Firms for Trade 
in Pacific Rim Markets: A StafT Report to the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission (December 
1988) 

88-44 Distribution of Revenue from Concurrent En- 
rollment at the Califomia State University: A Report 
to the Legislature in Response to Supplemental Lan- 
guage to the 1988-89 Budget Act (December 1988} 

88-45 Prepaid College Tuition and Savings Bond 
Programs: A Staff Report to the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission (December 1988) 



